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Duties of the Colorado Commission on Higher Educai'on 
with respect to comprehensive planning: 

After consultation with the institutions and governing hoards 
develop and recommend to the governor and the general assembly state- 
wide plans for higher education, and maintain a comprehensive plan 
for public higher education in the state with due consideration of 
the needs of the state, the role of the individual public and private 
institutions in the state, and the ability of the state to support 
public higher education. Such plans shall include the establishment 
of priorities for initiation of major programs and new institutions ; 
the determination of the roles of institutions and sectors of the 
higher education system, including institutional size for planning 
purposes ; and the establishment of such relationships with private 
institutions of higher education as may strengthen the total higher 
education resource of the ■' tate . 
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PREFACE 



When in December 1969 the Colorado Commission on Higher Education released 
this statement in preliminary form, the course for higher education in the nation and 
in Colorado seemed clear, its status secure: higher education was the surest route to 

personal advancement and to social well-being and its continuing growth and prosperity 
appeared certain. 

For higher education it has been a long twenty-two months since December 1969. 
Major changes have occurred in public affairs of nation and state and in public atti- 
tudes . 



Some of these shifts have involved economic factors--continuing inflation within 
the economy at large, with increasing costs of government outstripping tax revenues 
and bringing about fiscal crises at local and state levels. Some of the shifts have oc- 
curred in public morale, broadly defined — a rising disillusionment with the course of 
affairs in Indo China; increasing awareness of the threat to continued growth in the 
quality of life caused by growth in the quantity of life; our apparent inability to solve, 
speedily, the problems of racial and social discrimination — such problems feeding a 
growing public impatience with government and education and other social institutions. 
With this condition providing a background of disillusionment and frustration, colleges 
and universities in the spring of 1970 erupted into a major testing place for contending 
viewpoints. Inevitably there were excesses of provocation and there were excesses of 
reaction. Change has been a natural result. 

During the 1960's when enrollments in the public colleges were growing so fast, 
appropriation levels were growing even faster. Though fiscal crisis had begun to ap- 
pear in a number of states, it had not yet arrived in Colorado. The competition be- 
tween rising costs and revenues has been won, during the past eighteen months, by the 
cost element. Budgets have been greatly tightened and there is every reason to expect 
further tightening in the future. The impact of the economy in Colorado has been light- 
er than in most of the nation; its impact in the nation at large has changed almost over- 
night the condition of competition for highly trained personnel including faculty members, 
and the demand for college graduates. The young have shown their special concern for 
the nature and effectiveness of formal education, partly with their press for reform and 
more ominously with their high cop-out rate evidenced by aimless wandering, escape 
via the drug route, and the like. All of these circumstances in turn have brought to 
the fore questions that have not even been asked in America for several decades, such 
as: can we afford to provide opportunity for education beyond high school for all who 

desire it? Is it even desirabje .that we try to do so? 
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By no means have all of the developments of the last year and a half threat- 
ened the well-being of educational institutions. Ever since December of 1969 there 
has been a markedly increased readiness on the part of educators to try new approaches 
to the enduring objectives, to relax the old rules of academic accounting in favor of 
assessing learning wherever and however acquired. There has been, according to testi- 
mony from most campuses, a genuine redirection of faculty attention to the central func- 
tion of instruction and to faculty-student contacts that are especially prized by students. 
There has been a growing sensitivity on the part of many educators to the need to con- 
serve resources in order to do well those things that are most essential. Considerations 
of cost and of managerial efficiencies are entering into academic planning. 

In the task of expanding both educational relevance and productivity, many must 
be involved. Ultimately the entire educational enterprise depends upon wide public 
understanding and support. Such understanding, the Commission believes, can be built 
only within a framework of policy ar.d planning for a total system of higher education 
that makes sense. 

The Commission hopes that this report will help provide that framework. Much 
that is discussed or recommended here depends for its implementation upon others — all 
parties to the academic enterprise in the institutions and governing boards on the one 
hand, and those elected representatives of the people and public servants in the Legis- 
lature and Executive Branch of government. The Commission and others in Denver must 
provide incentives and inspiration to get on with the job; but only the constructive re- 
sponse of students and faculty and administrators on the campuses can get the job done. 

* * * 

When Planning for the 1970's was released in preliminary form in December 
1969, the Commission planned to take into account the comments and suggestions it 
solicited at the time, and to issue a final report early in 1970. That plan proved to 
be both inappropriate and impractical. More time was needed by the many persons in 
and outside the formal education system whose consideration of and reaction to the re- 
port was important. The Commission soon concluded that it should delay any further 
reporting until at least the summer of 1970. 

However even the initial discussion and proposals had considerable impact. The 
consideration given to limitation of enrollments in some institutions and to setting of 
ultimate size targets for planning purposes in all institutions was, in general, favorably 
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PLANNING FOR THE 1970‘s: 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN COLORADO 



A SUMMARY 



Cracks have begun to appear in the trend lines. 

The message of growth, formerly absolute and assured, has now a modest ques- 
tioning and hesitancy. 

Some things have stopped growing and have actually entered into decline — for 
instance, both nationally and locally, the numbers of children aged 0 to 5 years. 

About many things, there is increasing public speculation as to the wisdom of 
growth — for instance, population and urbanization along the Front Range of the Rockies. 

Some things that have grown so long and so powerfully that their growth took 
on the aspect of adherence to internal law rather than response to stimulus, have come 
under counter-attack other than rhetorical — for instance, since August 15, 1 971 , na- 

tional inflation. 

Even in higher education, where great growth has been predicted and even 
greater growth has occurred, there are cracks in the trend line. As will be seen in 
succeeding pages, growth here is expected to continue, but at a slower rate than In 
the recent past; and, for the first time in several decades in Colorado, an earlier dol- 
lar figure for capital construction needs is revised downward within these pages. 

A crack in the trend line is a signal, but only that. It does not assist the 
forecaster/planner in modifying his projections; it merely puts him on notice that he 
had better re-examine the assumptions he has long made. Were projecting an exact 
science, the crack would signal a long pause. Were projecting merely an interpreta- 
tion of the crystal ball, the crack Would be a signal to wipe the ball vigorously r 

But projecting is neither science nor occultism. It is a necessary step in plan- 
ning; and in higher education, the centrality of planning Is to arrange for a match be- 
tween need and resources. The planning must be done or there will be serious imbal- 
ance; and so the projecting need be done, despite the temptation to take shelter in the 
womb of silence. 
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This statement deals with the possibilities, the planning and the policies that 
will bring higher education and its participants in Colorado through the 70*s and Into 
1980. 
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Much of it will have a very familiar ring. And properly so: large and central 

issues do not drift away nor even change their essential shapes merely with the passage 
of years. The large and central issues with respect to higher education have been for 
some time, and are now, concerned with the definition of those to whom the higher 
education opportunity will be extended, and the means of extension. 

But while these issues may remain the same, their setting has changed dramati- 
cally. For instance, an objective appraisal of public higher education early in the 
60's would have shown it to be university-centered, academically and professionally 
oriented, and carried on in institutions more similar to each other than dissimilar, and 
all fishing the same pool of potential students. Now, in 1971, the institutions are 
quite dissimilar; the greatest growth has occurred in the non-university segments; and, 
as a result, occupationally-oriented education is catching up with the academic-pro- 
fessional type. 

This is no accident. It is the result of policy, of planning, and of action 
taken toward those precise ends that have occurred. 
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This statement sets out guidelines to continue to reshape higher education during 
the 1970's so that by 1980 an objective description of the actuality will reflect that 
mix and that concentration now deemed necessary. Some of the guidelines are issuec 
with as much assurance as mortals may have. Others are issued tentatively, subject to 
change and review. In several instances, the necessity for guidelines is noted but 
their limning not attempted. (An example is the means of delivery of education to 
other than traditional students through other than traditional means such as telecommu- 
nication.) 



It a^empts, among other things, to demonstrate the order of costs to be incurred 
by public higher education in 1980. The numbers of dollars cited are, of course, very 
large. But, apart from the intrinsic value of the service purchased, there are hopeful 
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signs even in this: such as the probability that the real cost to the si uden ich 

includes travel and domi ci I iary expenses and foregone wages as well as the to - tradi- 
tional tuition and fees) will dec I i ne — because of the decisions that w. e me ie :r the 
later 60's, and the decisions urged to be made in the early 7 0's. 



The Numbers 

(Chapter 1 7 Assessing the Needs) 

In the 1960'$, the urgent need In higher education in Colorado was simp i: mere. 

Both the demographic facts of life and the common attitudinal posture r red 
more. In numbers, Coloradoans between the ages of 15 and 24 increased at rate c 1- 
most three times that of the general population in the decade 1960-70. In C'-ltude, 
there was little argument with the proposition that more and more of this growing pool 
should participate in higher education, both for their own sake and for the well-being 
of state and nation. 



For the 1970‘s, the need is more complex than simply more. The size of the 
"more” is in doubt for reasons that are attitudinal rather than demographic. Demo— 
graphically, there will be an increase of some 100,000 persons in Colorado in the 
15-25 age group In the decade 1970-80, and therefore a larger pool for higher edu- 
cation. (Less certainty applies to the 1980*s, when these who are now 0-5 years old 
will be entering the 15-24 group; and, as has been noted, the 0-5 group is In actual 
decl ine . ) 



How many from this pool will actually participate in higher education is in some 
doubt. In 1970, an estimated 45.6 percent of high school graduates of the previous 
June entered public higher education In Colorado; and there is reason to think, as 
demonstrated in other states, that this might be a peak for this time. Further, fhe 
expressed attitudes of some young people to traditional higher education indicate some- 
thing other than a burning desire to participate; and the end of the Vietnam war may 
remove one of the powerful stimuli toward participation. Even higher education can 
price itself out of some markets. Further, there already are alternative paths toward 
higher education (and even toward the degree) than physical attendance at an institu- 
tion, and these alternatives can be expected to grow during this decade in number 
and in attractiveness. In a word, there is reason to reduce the ebullience with which. 
In years past, one predicted ever-growing participation from the college age pool. 



There is a countervailing force In the growth in numbers of adults seeking higher 
education. It has been said often enough that technological advance is of such di- 
mension that anyone entering the labor market must be prepared to re— educate himself 
for several fobs in his lifetime — said often enough that it has become a truism. The 
real test of a truism Is whether it turns out to be true when circumstances permit it to 
become true. In Colorado, the test was applied with the great growth of community 
colleges during the 1960's; and it turned out that an astonishing one-third of ail those 
entering these institutions in fall 1970 were over 25 years old. Thus it appears that 
the truism is true; and that there will be greater numbers of older students In the de- 
cade ahead. 
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Balancing as well as passible through this field of uncertainty, two sets of 
projections are made for total participation in higher education in Colorado. Each is 
based on mathematical factors which represent judgments on participation rates. 

From a total enrollment (public and private) of 116,678 in 1970 (72.5 percent 
of them residents): 

* Projection A (the high projection) looks for a total enrollment af 199,325 
in 1980. Of these, 80.1 percent are to be Colorado residents. 

* Projection B (the low projection) looks for a total enrollment of 173,721 in 
1980. Of these, 83.9 percent are to be Colorado residents. 

If the experience of the past were to dictate the future, then both A and B 
would turn out to be too low. But the break in the trend lines referred to earlier 
holds out some promise that somewhere between A and B will lie the reality of 1980. 

The considerations and the assumptions that went into production of the twa 
estimates highlighted a number af policy questions. 

Policy on Nonresident Students. Colorado is the nation‘s leading net importer of 
undergraduate students from other states. By policy, the proportion of nonresidents 
has decreased in recent years. Whlltf it will continue to do so, for the future the 
Commission rejects a doctrinaire position. It submits that the goal of state policy 
should be to admit nonresident students until the point is reached at which qualified 
Colorado students would be turned away; and to admit these nonresident students at 
tuition charges which recover the cost to the state. Applications of that policy to 
particular institutions and segments are given in the text. 

Policy on Extension Programming . Though many colleges are engaged in this activity, 
numbers participating are small and the academic range of offerings severely limited. 
Further, extension has something less than first class status or repute. There are poten- 
tial breakthroughs in the education of people away from the traditional campus, but 
as of now they are small scale or experimental. The Commission and the institutions 
agree on the need for leadership in this field; for the present, sound policy is to en- 
courage expansion of off-campus programming while working out an integrated program. 

Policy on Special Needs of the Deprived Community. Access to higher education of 
low income and ethnic minority people is tied intimately to development of commuter 
centers in urban areas. This has been a main thrust of Colorado public higher educa- 
tion in the 1960's. Participation is growing; Commission policy has called on institu- 
tions not only ta admit, but actively to seek out, these students. The financial aid 
program is a major influence here. The Commission expects to place high priority an 
student aids and other programs that recognize the needs of the educationally and eco- 
nomically deprived. 

Geographical Considerations in Planning. Geography is one of the important consid- 
erations in access. The goal of placing higher education in the commuting range of 
the entire population is difficult to attain in such a state as Colorado, with much 
space and, in large sections, few people. The Commission has delineated 13 areas 
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for geographic access. Participation in higher education in relation to its availability 
within the area is shown in text tables. 

Distributing the Numbers 

(Chapter 2. Accommodating Students in the 1970's) 

Projected numbers in higher education will always be inexact unless they are 
rigidly controlled. 

Rigid controls can be imposed for a particular program, or for a particular insti- 
tution, without doing violence to the notion of an open system . They cannot be im- 
posed on all programs and all institutions without destroying openness. The Commission 
believes in system openness, and therefore, in general, in projections and guidelines 
rather than in rigid controls. 

Magic numbers applied to higher education seldom display their magic. Thus 
attempts to set the optimum size for one or another kind of institution often reflect 

the locai reality rather than abstract analysis. There are considerations educational, 

managerial and geographic that suggest uppermost and lowermost sizes; but there is 

no authoritative national guideline for optimum size. 

Nevertheless there is sound reason for any institution to target its ultimate size; 
in doing so it can avoid such costly mistakes as making its library or its steam lines 
too small. Similarly, planning for a statewide system requires an understanding of how 
big particular institutions will be. 

In the preliminary edition of this report the Commission proposed maximum ulti- 
mate sizes for all. Since that time, some changes have been indicated. For instance. 
Western State College at Gunnison has decided, in view of the size of the city and 
its ability to provide essential services, that it has become as large as it should be. 

For all institutions the revised ultimate size figures recommended by CCHE are given 
i n the text . 

Changes have occurred as well in the projections of the size some institutions 
will have attained by 1 975 and 1980. Notably, enrollment projections have been re- 
vised downward for three universities the University of Colorado, Colorado State Uni- 
versity and the University of Northern Colorado a reduction from previous projections 

for these institutions of 4500 students by 1 975 and of some 12,900 students by 1980. 

Revised enrollment projections for each of the public institutions made in summer 
1971, adjusted to be comparable to statewide projections A and B (which include pri- 
vate college enrollments), add up to a total institutional capacity in 1980 some 10 oer — 
cent below the high estimate of demand (Projection A) and some 3 percent above the 
low estimate (Projection B) . Which among the three estimates turns out to be most 
nearly correct will depend upon the policies of encouraging or limiting educational 
opportunity which are adopted by the state, and upon the response of Coloradoans to 
the available opportunities. 
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Types of Institutions 

(Chapter 3. Planning for Growth: Institutions and their Programs) 

A balanced system of higher education requires a diversity of institutions match- 
ing the diverse talents and demands of participants and the requirements of state and 
national economy and well-being. 

With the developments of the last decade, Colorado is well on its way toward 
such a balanced system. Its three principal components are community colleges, senior 
colleges and universities. Though each institution has special characteristics that dis- 
tinguish it from all others, nevertheless institutions within a type are similar to one 
another and dissimilar from the other types. 

Community colleges are oriented toward the community, and emphasize less the 
subject of study than the student as individual. Their program leads either to an im- 
mediate occupational objective or to further study for a baccalaureate degree. Closely 
related to community colleges are area vocational schools, rounding out occupational 
education programs for youths and adults. In Colorado, a number of community col- 
leges have also been designated as area vocational schools. 

Senior colleges serve both the particular needs of their regions and the wider 
interests of the state. The balance between the two is essentially one of geography; 
for instance, in the large urban centers, the clientele of the colleges is very largely 
of local origin. The primary focus of the senior colleges is on those students desiring 
a first or second level degree but not oriented toward research or advanced profession- 
al education. In this focus, the senior college shares some of the occupational orien- 
tation of the community college and some of the scholarly orientation of the university. 

Compared to the community colleges and senior colleges, universities bear little 
relationship to their community. Their reach is to the state and, when they are capa- 
ble of it, to a multi-state region and indeed to the nation. Their emphasis is on the 
professions and the more specialized and advanced levels and areas of knowledge. 

Colorado is now in fairly good condition in the geographic spread of its com- 
munity colleges. Each of the 13 higher education areas has a community college, or 
public institution offering a mix of opportunities, except the East Central and North 
Mountain areas. Population projections in these two areas make it not feasible to 
consider establishments there; and this leads the Commission to study such alternatives 
as arrangements with other states, educational subsidies, or outreach programs from the 
existing community colleges. 

It is possible that further institutions may be needed, notably in the Denver- 
Fort Collins-Greeley triangle and to the east and southeast of Denver. The form of 
these potential new institutions — outposts, free-standing or other — will become more 
clear with the passage of time. 

Primarily undergraduate, the state alleges also offer masters level programs 
in selected areas. Expansion of graduate; work must be carefully reviewed because 
of the high cost of small programs. 
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The special character and the geographical position of each of the state colleges 
in Colorado leads to a spelling out of its appropriate role which is contained within 
the text, 

!n the years 1965-1970, headcount enrollment at the state colleges increased al- 
most os fast as at the community colleges, and faster than at the universities (5-year 
increases: community colleges, 14,573; colleges, 14,437; universities, 13,267). More 

than half the state college growth occurred at the two newest, most urban and most 
comprehensive institutions — Metropolitan State College and Southern Colorado State 
Col lege . 

There are three special situations with respect to types and numbers of institu- 
tions . 
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El Paso County needs a strong 4-year public college, with selected masters pro- 
grams. The issue of governance, clouded by constitutional restrictions against the con- 
duct of a degree-granting college by the Regents of the University of Colorado else- 
where than in Boulder, is to be worked out. 

The Western Slope in general, and in particular the area around Grand Junction, 
is in a rather delicate state of balance between need Tor expansion of higher education 
and sufficient population to support the expansion. The Commission has this matter 
under study; it expects soon to point the way to appropriate decisions. 

Universities, as the capstone of the higher education structure and as the most 
expensive elements of that structure, require special attention. Roles of the compre- 
hensive universities and the specialized institutions are spelled out in the text. The 
Commission specifically notes that these institutions have been asked to emphasize 
those programs and levels of study which only they can make available; that this is a 
high-cost directive; and that budgetary recognition of this directive is imperative. 

The Denver Metropolitan Area 

(Chapter 4. Higher Education in the Denver Metropolitan Area) 
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The long-standing inadequacy of public higher education in the Denver metropol- 
itan area began to be resolved in the 1960's, with creation of Metropolitan State Col- 
lege and the Community College of Denver, 

These two institutions, together with the Denver Center of the University of 
Colorado, Arapahoe Community College, the private colleges and university of the 
area, and such related institutions as Emily Griffith Opportunity School of the Denver 
Public Schools, must mee! the higher education needs of a community of more than one 
million people. 

Because both Metropolitan State and Community College of Denver are new, 
urban and to some extent occupationally-oriented, the definition of their roles and 
relationships was crucial. Statements of their roles, and of that of the Denver Center 
of the University of Colorado, have been approved by their governing boards and by 
the Commission and appear in the text. 



The joint involvement of the three institutions in the Auraria Higher Education 
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Center offers a unique opportunity for educational leadership and for educational sense 
making. Not only will they occupy the same downtown space with their unique pro- 
grams; it is quite possible that Metro and the Center will conduct offshoots at non- 
downtown centers of the Community College. 



All three levels of government have given their blessing and promised their 
money to the development of Auraria-the city, the state, the federal 9°*™"*- 
Time is pressing in; already space rentals are costing $2 million a year, and add. , on 
al appropriate space is becoming more difficult to find. As things now appear, it _ 
will be 1974 or 1975 at the earliest before the first increment of space m Auraria is 
usable The need becomes more urgent as the time for planning wanes. The oors 
that swung open so refreshingly and invitingly during the 1960'swill begin to close 
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|hap?°,T -Coo,dinc.ion, Planning, end Governance of Higher Eduction in Colorado) 

The question of governance in higher education is a thorny and perpetual one. 

In this, higher education is not unique. Efficiency and scale; centralization and de- 
centralization; local control or more distant control --these questions ore as thony and 
as perpetual with public schools, and with state and national government, as they 

with higher education. 

The Commission was created as a coordinating body in 1965. It h an agency 
whose reason for being is to strengthen the total system of higher education which 
means it must at times, in the interest of. statewide priorities, disappoint individual 
institutions, individual communities, and individuals. 

The creation of the Commission did not still the discussions of organization and 
reorganization. Indeed, earlier in 1971 the Commission proposed to the Legislature a 
study of the governance and coordination of higher education; and fh.s study is now 
being conducted by a reconstituted Committee on the Organization of State Govern- 

merit. 

The extremes are on the one hand to have each institution governed by an 
autonomous board, and on the other to have one centra I governing board I fa re . insti- 
tutions. Somewhere in between lies the notion of a rational number of governing 
boards and a coordinating agency. 

The Commission is in favor of a system of statewide coordination rather than 
of statewide governing. This does not mean that the Commission ^s frozen what 
exists now On the contrary-within the general framework of coordination, many 
changes are possible and some may be desirable. The Commission , working j on , these 
questions and will present its recommendations to the Committee on Organization 
State Government. 

The Costs. 



lapter 6. Estimating the Costs) 

If financial resources alwdys matched educational needs, life would be simple. 
, match is not always present; the problem is. The projection of costs, to be 
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Chapter 1 

ASSESSING THE NEEDS 



In the United States "higher education" embraces a wider variety of colleges 
and enrolls a larger proportion of the population than in any other nation. In many 
countries the higher education system includes only a handful of traditional universities 
and pedagogical and technological institutes. In this country institutions called col- 
leges and universities abound — there were 2,551 in Fall 1969. The varying kinds and 
qualities of programs offered as well as the dispersal of institutions are twin factors 
which, along with public subsidy of the costs, have made it possible for a large pro- 
portion of the population to continue formal education beyond high school. 

Evidence of the broad public appeal of higher education in Colorado today is 
indicated in the numbers of students enrolled. Thirty years ago (1940) there were 
16,439 students in Colorado public and private institutions of higher education. The 
number represented less than 1.5 percent of the state's population. In 1970 there were 
116,678 students in colleges in Colorado— 5.3 percent of the population. Of these 
students 102,494 were in the state-supported institutions. 

The enrollment growth of the 1960's was the result of a number of forces. In 
the background was broad-scale confidence in education as the best avenue for person- 
al advancement and public well-being. Public policy in Colorado was well expressed 
in the 1961 report of the Legislative Committee on Education Beyond High School: 

Every person should have access to education beyond high school if he wants 
it and demonstrates he can benefit from it. This means that alternative educa- 
tional opportunities should be available which are directly related to needs and 
abilities of those who can profit from such education. 

Also underlying the boom in enrollments was the growth in the age group from 
which most college students have been corning — between 1960 and 1970 the population 
in the census age groups between 15 and 24 years of age grew from 242,923 to 421,959, 
or 73.7 percent, while the total population of the state grew 26 percent. Another 
important factor was the provision of new comprehensive college facilities in the most 
heavily populated regions, accessible to students who could live at home and, in many 
cases, continue in employment while going to college. General conditions of econom- 
ic well-being made it possible for individuals and families as well as for the state to 
sustain the rising costs involved. 
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In the past, then, and parties / in the decade of the 1960‘s, the task of 
planning for higher education has bee c job of planning for more-more students, more 
teachers, more uassrooms, more mone; . The assumption that more formal education is 
desirable was scarcely recognized as an assumption at all; like the air we breathe, it 
was "there," a seeming fact of life. 

Today the idea that more education is inherently good, and that more class- 
rooms and teachers and students are inevitable, is under study, even under attack. 
Further, in public discussion serious questions are being confronted concerning growth 
in population, and in some places changes in birthrates have leveled and are even re- 
ducing somewhat the numbers of children entering elemenrary school. Such factors 
change substantially the circumstances of planning for the future of higher education. 

The past remains nonetheless a significant guide to the future, probably the best 
guide available. Social needs and customs and the institutions such as educational sys- 
tems which arise to provide for those needs and customs do not change overnight. Thus 
in planning for future educational services, information derived from past experience is 
of genuine importance. Obviously today, when social changes seem to come more rap- 
idly than in the past and when a number o r impending changes appear to relate directly 
to the educational system, it is essential to be ready to forge new plans to reflect 
changing conditions. 



Projecting Future Enrollments 

Planning for the years ahead may appropriately begin with the assessment of fu- 
ture demand for educational programs and services of types which have been established 
by virtue of public needs of the past and present. Basically, this is a matter of esti- 
mating future demand for places in post-secondary programs. 

The task of estimating future enrollments is complex because the actual number 
of students who eventually turn up in college depends upon many changing elements — 
birth rates, numbers of persons moving into or out of the state, increasing tendency of 
persons beyond "college age" to enroll in' college, numbers of Colorado residents elec- 
ting to attend college in other states, kind's of educational programs that are made 
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available within the state, geographic proximity of such programs o major centers of 
population, distribution of the cost of education cs between the student and the genera 
taxpayer, availability of financial assistance to potential students requiring such aid, 
alternatives to enrolling in college, and others. 

In the past when there seemed .0 be no question that going to college was the 
"in" thing, projections of future enrollments typically fell short of actual experience. 
For example in 1954, projections were made for 1 ?69 by the Association of State Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education in Colorado; the estimates for 1969 were exceeded before 
the great enrollment boom that began in 1963! Even the highest of three projections 
for 1965 made by the Committee on Education Beyond High School in 1959 proved to 
be low. 



In 1970, certain factors suggest that sore of the forces which have contributed 
to more college-going in the past may change . Principal among these is the rising pro- 
portion of high school graduates who go on to college. For the state as a whole the 
ratio of entering freshmen in the Colorado public institutions to high school graduates 
of the prior June stood at 34.9 percent in 1960 and is estimated at 45,6 percent in 
1970, with growing indications that in Colorado as in some other states this proportion 
may have reached its peak. 

Other forces may reduce college-going tendencies. There is substantial evi- 
dence that many young people attending college today are there because of lack of 
preferred alternatives. In some sectors of the youth culture there is considerable dis- 
enchantment with what has been called the "acquisitive society" and with educational 
programs oriented toward preparation for success in that society. The development of 
educational television and other new educational delivery systems which make formal 
education possible in home, factory and office, coupled with some breakdown in the 
rigidities of credit-counting on the part of the colleges, may serve to expand educa- 
tion outside college classrooms. Rising tuition charges and costs of college-going gen- 
erally will at minimum force reconsideration of the values to be realized, and may re- 
duce college-going tendencies. 

Over against these considerations are several factors that suggest that during the 
1970's, enrollments will continue to grow very substantially. One of these is the num- 
ber of persons in the age groups from which most students come. Commission projection: 
of the 15-24 age group, based on 1970 census data, show this age group increasing by 
nearly 100,000 (from 421,959 in 1970 to 518,021 in 1980). Since a substantially 
higher proportion of the age group goes to college in 1970 than went in 1960 and, since 
this proportion is continuing to rise, it is apparent that in 1980 there will be many mori 
students of "college age" available for college. 



^State Planning Office projections for 1980 have not yet been updated to 
correct for 1970 census data, which showed the 15-24 age group in fact 
to be 11.2 percent larger than the Planning Office had projected in 1969. 
The Commission calculations correct for the actual 1970 number but may not 
agree precisely with updated State Planning Office projections when they 
appear. 
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A second major reason that Colorado can expect to enjoy lift's if any respite 
from an uninterrupted c-inual increase in college enrollments through j- 1 970's into the 
1980's is that unlike many states, Colorado continues to attract large - umbers of new 
residents from other stores and countries. Barring almos revclutionar manges in na- 
tional and state policy relating to contrc’ over land owrership and 1 ' it is doubtful 
that the influx could b turned off. 

A Ird majo' _ason that enrollments in Colorcdo colleges crv diversities w'il 
continue ro rise is trr- the advent of the "commuter college," parr;:: arly the occu- 
pationally oriented community college, has had an imcressive impac: : the tendency 
of persons outside the ordinary college-going years to go to college, Among first-time 
freshmen entering college in Fall 1970, in the university sector only 2.5 percent were 
over 25 years of age and in the state colleges, only 4.2 percent; but in the community 
colleges, 33,4 percent were in this older age group/ It is to be e cpected that a 
growing proportion of Colorado enrollments will be found in the two-year colleges. It 
is also to be expected that a growing proportion of Colorado enrollr- ts will comprise 
students who heretofore have been unable to become students despite neir needs and 
desires, Though it is gratifying that the evolving Colorado system "fits," the very suc- 
cess of the commuter schools in meeting citizen needs taken together with the other fac- 
tors cited means that enrollments in Colorado seem sure to continue to rise significantly. 

in the face of these counterforces— some suggesting that college-going will be 
less popular and others suggesting that the numbers seeking places will continue to grow 
rapidly— the planning task requires that specific assumptions be identified and applied 
to specific data and that the entire process should be subjected to modification and up- 
dating as actual experience directs. The importance of continuing surveillance and up- 
dating cannot be overstressed. 

Significant data relating to population, enrollment, and college participation 
rates are summarized in Table 1, following, for the years since 1960. These data 
apply to the total system of higher education in Colorado, public and .private, ^ and 
provide bases which can be used for estimation of enrollment growth iri future years. 

The "Participation Rate" (Column 3) is the percentage of the Colorado popula- 
tion aged 15-24 represented by Colorado residents who were enrolled in the public and 
private colleges in Colorado in the years indicated. This rate of participation grew 
relatively steadily and rapidly, nearly doubling during the decade. The Column 4 fig- 
ure is the percentage by which the participation rate grew from one year to the next. 

In only one year during the decade was this factor less than zero, indicating that only 
in that year (1962) did the 15-24 population increase more rapidly than the participa- 
tion rate. In 1965 it was 16.1 percent, a one-year increase of nearly one-sixth. 
Consistently in each year during the last half of the decade the increase in participa- 
tion rate has been in the area of six to seven percent. During the first four years of 



^From data available in CCHE files. 

^Private institutions included in CCHE daTa are University of Denver and the 
following colleges: Colorado, Loretto Heights, Regis and Temple Buell. 
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T cr e 1 

Colorado Population Aged 15-24 and Attendance in Colorado Public and Pi 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Year 


Colo. Population, 


Colo. Resident 


Participation 


Percent Increase 


Nonre 


Ages 15-24 


Students 


Rate (%) 


in Participation Rate 


Number 


1960 


242,923 


30,492 


12.552 


— 


15,848 


1961 


256,788 


32,352 


12.599 


0,37 


16,371 


1962 


270,653 


34,059 


12.584 


(0,12) 


16,775 


1963 


284,518 


36,709 


12,902 


2,52 


17,631 


1964 


298,383 


41,519 


13.9i5 


7.85 


19,419 


1965 


312,248 


50,445 


16.155 


16,09 


22,115 


1966 


325,663 


56,225 


17.265 


6,8 7 


24,133 


1967 


339,078 


62,690 


18.488 


7.08 


26,328 


1968 


352,491 


68,976 


19.568 


5.84 


28,183 


1969 


365,906 


76,196 


20.824 


6.41 


29,778 


1970 


379,321 


84,582 


22.298 


7.07 


32,086 



NOTES: 1. 15-24 age base includes the traditional "college-age" population. 

2. Column 1 data from State Planning Office 8/1/69 "Population Projections 1960-19 

3. 1960-67 data in Column 2 are CCHE staff estimates of total numhers of Colorado 
and private colleges and universities. 

4. Private college enrollments included are University of Denver and Colorado, Lores 

5. Totals in Column 7 for years 1960-68, inclusive, are from page 8, Patterns of Prc 

6. Column 3 shows ratio of all Colorado resident students enrolled (Column 2) to tote 

7. Column 4 (percentage increase) for any year equals percentage by which partici pc 

participation rate for previous year. 
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Table 1 

Colorado Population Aged 15-24 and Attendant in Colorado Public and Private Colleges, 1960-1970 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


apulation, 

15-24 


Colo. Resident 


Participation 


Percent Increase 


Nonresident Students 


Total 


Colo. Residents 


Students 


Rate (%) 


in Participation Rate 


Number 


% of Total 
Enrollment 


Enrollment 


as % of Total 


923 


30,492 


12.552 


-- 


15,848 

16,371 


34.2 


46,340 


65.8 


788 


32,352 


12.599 


0.37 


33.6 


48,723 


66.4 


653 


34,059 


12.584 


(0.12) 


16,775 


33.0 


50,835 


67.0 


518 


36,709 


12.902 


2.52 


17,631 


32.4 


54,340 


67.6 


383 


41,519 


13.915 


7.85 


19,419 


31.9 


60,938 


68.1 


248 


50,445 


16.155 


16.09 


22,115 


30.5 


72,560 


69.5 


663 


56,225 


17.265 


6.87 


24,133 


30.0 


80,358 


70.9 


078 


62,690 


18.488 


7.08 


26,328 


29.6 


89,019 


70.4 


491 


68,976 


19.568 


5.84 


28,183 


29.0 


97,159 


71.0 


906 


76,196 


20.824 


6.41 


29,778 


28.1 


105,174 


71.9 


321 


84,582 


22.298 


7.07 


32,086 


27.5 


116,678 


72.5 



age base includes the traditional "college-age" population. 

in 1 data from State Planning Office 8/1/69 "Population Projections 1960-1980" for Colorado. 

67 data in Column 2 are CCHE staff estimates of total numbers of Colorado resident students enrolled in Colorado public 

rivate colleges and universities. 

e college enrollments included are University of Denver and Colorado, Loretto Heights, Regis and Temple Buell Colleges, 
in Column 7 for years 1960-68, inclusive, are from page 8, Patterns of Progress (Fall headcount data), 
in 3 shows ratio of all Colorado resident students enrolled (Column 2) to totd Colorado population, ages 15-24 (Column 1). 
in 4 (percentage increase) for any year equals percentage by which participation rate for that year (Column 3) exceeds 
ipation rate for previous year. 
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the decade when there was no significant expansion of educational programming in 
existing or new institutions the average annual increase in rate of college participa- 
tion was just under one percent (Table 1 Column 4). This percentage rose sharply in 
and after 1964. 



The rate of participation expresses the proportion of a given population group rep- 
resented by numbers enrolled in college. Assuming that population was constant in a 
state having only one university, one might nonetheless expect that as living standards 
rose, student aid programs were provided, and societal needs for highly trained people 
were in evidence, more and more people would go to that university. Within a more 
diverse and geographical ly available educational system the proportion of the popula- 
tion going to college would increase much more — more persons could obtain education 
in occupational areas, for example, and, with new colleges near home, many would 
go to college who could not afford to do so before or who were employed and could 
not leave home. Expansion of the kinds of programs available in Colorado higher edu- 
cation institutions, and in the numbers and geographic accessibility of these institutions, 
are important reasons for the very rapid growth in the rate at which Coloradoans have 
taken advantage of higher education opportunities. 



Obviously, population increase has also contributed significantly to the increase 
in enrollments. In the 15-24 age group, used as the base for calculating the partici- 
pation rates shown in Table 1, the increase from 1960 to 1970, based on the estimates 
and projections of the State Planning Office as revised to 1969, was expected to be 
136,398 or 56 percent.^ 



Preliminary reports from the 1970 census now indicate that the actual increase 
in the 15-24 group has been considerably higher than these projections, with the largest 
excess of actual over projected population growth occurring in the young adult group 
(ages 20-24). Here, it appears that the actual numbers living in Colorado at the time 
of the 1970 census enumeration exceeded the 1969 estimates by more than 29,000, or 
some 16.6 percent, doubtless reflecting a higher-than-anticipated level of inmigration 
to Colorado on the part o c this highly mobile sector of American society. Stated 
another way, while Colorado's total population according to the census data increased 
during the decade of the 1960's by 453,315, or 25.8 percent, the 15-24 age group 
grew by 73.7 percent, and the 20—24 sub-group actually increased by 82.3 percent. 

It is also important to note that while the participation rates shown in Table 1 
have been calculated as the ratio of Colorado resident enrollments to the total number 
of Colorado resides -s aged 15-24 in each year of the tabulation, the numbers actually 
attending college during this decade have increasingly come from age groups 25 and 
older. This fact has accounted in part, but only in part, for the marked increase al- 
ready noted in the participation rate during the later 1960's, when the expansion of 
educational opportunities, especially in the two-year college sector, attracted increas- 
ing numbers of older students. As has already been noted, one-third of the first-time 
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his projected increase took into account, of course, the known and predictable 
impact of the "baby boom" of the mid~40's; it was this factor that was expected 
to produce a 56 percent grown in this age group while rhe state's population as 
a whole would grow by 21.3 percent. 
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students entering Colorado two-year colleges in Fall 1970 were 25 and over, a fact 
which certainly suggests that well over a third of their total enrollments were more 
than 25 years of age. It is apparent that large numbers of students in the four-year 
institutions also are over 25, especially in graduate and professional schools, and re- 
ports from the urban four-year colleges indicate that they enroll large numbers of such 
students. 

These will be important factors to take into account in establishing planning 
ration for the future, especially during that period around 1980 when the traditionally- 
defined "college-age" group (comprised within the 15-24 segment used in the present 
tables* 1 ) levels off in its projected growth rate with the passing of the "bulge." 

Another component of Table 1 pertains to nonresident students. This number 
doubled during the last decade, though the proportion of nonresidents to total enroll- 
ment in the public and private institutions fell from 34.1 to 27.5 percent because the 
enrollment of Colorado residents increased even more. During the decade the largest 
of the private institutions (University of Denver) and very likely all of the private insti- 
tutions increased markedly the proportion of nonresident as compared to Colorado stu- 
dents to a point at which approximately 10,000 of their 14,200 students are estimated 
to be nonresidents. However the Colorado public institutions have long attracted large 
numbers of students from out of state, ranking second only to Michigan in the net num- 
bers of nonresidents enrolled as compared to the number of resident students who attend 
public colleges in other states In projecting future enrollments particular considera- 
tion must be given the numbers of nonresidents to be admitted. Further background and 
policy considerations are presented below. 

Estimates of future demand for higher education in the public and private col- 
leges of the state, based upon assumptions in turn derived from experience during the 
eleven years 1 96C-1 970 but with modifications to take account of changing circum- 
stances, are set forth in the following Projections A and B. 

Projection A is based on assumptions that produce substantially higher estimates 
than Projection B. It is assumed in the high projection that the annual rate of increase 
in college-going by Colorado residents will steadily decline from an increase of just 
over 7 percent (1970 over 1969) until in and after 1979 it stands at the 1.009 percent 
increase average of 1961-1963. Such an on-going increase in the rate of college-going 
is not an unreasonable assumption in light of the possibility of further expansions of edu- 
cational services in the most heavily populated areas by late in the decade; the fact 
that recently established commuter institutions remain in a growth stage; the need for 



Ihe 15-24 age group has been used in Commission tabulations for want of more 
precise data. Since college students under 17 are rare indeed and those under 
18 are relatively few, we would begin the reference group at age 18 if appro- 
priate information were available. It is not. Census reports and State Plan- 
ning Office estimates by age groups proceed in five-year increments (0-4, 5-9, 
10-14, 15-19, 20-24, etc.) 

^ Residence and Migra tion of College Students, Foil 1968, Analytic Report , 
National Center for Educational Statistics, U .3T~ Office of Education, page 9. 
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Table 2 

Enrollment Projection A (High) 

A Projection to 1980 of Demand Based on Estimated Participation Rates Related to Coloradc 





1 


2 


3 


4 




Year 


Colo. Population, 


Colo. Resident 


Participation 


Percent Increase 


K 




Ages 15-24 


Students 


Rate (%) 


in Participation Rate 


Nui 


1970 


379,321 


84,582 


22.298 


7.07 


32, 










PROJECTIONS 




1971 


395,406 


94,336 


23.858 


7.00 


34, 


1972 


41 1 ,492 


104,552 


25.408 


6.50 


36, 


1973 


427,576 


115,155 


26.932 


6.00 


37, 


1974 


443,662 


125,459 


28.278 


5.00 


38, 


1975 


459,747 


135,207 


29.409 


4.00 


39, 


1976 


468,295 


141,851 


30.291 


3.00 


39, 


1977 


476,843 


147,325 


30.896 


2.00 


39, 


1978 


485,390 


151,461 


31 .204 


1 .00 


39, 


1979 


493,938 


155,511 


31.484 


0.90 


39, 


1980 


502,486 


159,625 


31.767 


0.90 


39, 



NOTES: 1. 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



Column 1 date from State Planning Office 8/1/69 "Population Projections 1960- 
Column 3 data equal Columns 2 divided by Column 1 . 

Column 4 ("Percent Increase") for any year equal percentage by which participt 
Column 4 assumes estimated growth factor for 1970 will decline by 197° to 196 
Column 3 projections for 1970-80 are obtained by applying column 4 yearly gre 
Column 2 projections for 1971-80 equal column 1 times column 3 (as a percent) 
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Table 2 

Enrollment Projection A (High) 

i 1980 of Demand Based on Estimated Participation Rates Related to Colorado Population Aged 15-24, Public and Private Institutions 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Population, 


Colo. Resident 


Participation 


Percent Increase 


Nonresident Students 


Total 


Colo. Residents 


is 15-24 


Students 


Rate (%) 


in Participation Rate 


Number 


% of Total 
Enrollment 


Enrollment 


as % of Total 


9,321 


84,582 


22.298 


7.07 

PROJECTIONS 


32,086 


27.5 


116,678 


72.5 


5,406 


94,336 


23. ,858 


7.00 


34,200 


26.6 


128,536 


73.4 


1,492 


104,552 


25.408 


6.50 


36,000 


25.6 


140,552 


74.4 


7,576 


115,155 


26.932 


6.00 


37,400 


24.5 


152,555 


75.5 


3,662 


125,459 


28.278 


5.00 


38,500 


23.5 


163,959 


76.5 


9,747 


135,207 


29.409 


4.00 


39,300 


22.5 


174,507 


77.5 


8,295 


141,851 


30.291 


3.00 


39,500 


21.8 


181,351 


78.2 


6,843 


147,325 


30.896 


2.00 


39,650 


21.2 


186,975 


78.8 


5,390 


151,461 


31.204 


1.00 


39,725 


20.8 


191,186 


79.2 


3,938 


155.. 511 


31 .484 


0.90 


39,725 


20.3 


195,236 


79.7 


2,486 


159,625 


31.767 


0.90 


39,700 


19.9 


199,325 


80.1 



jmn 1 data from State Planning Office 8/1/69 "Population Projections 1960-1980" for Colorado, 
jmn 3 data equal Columns 2 divided by Column 1 . 

jmn 4 ("Percent Increase") for any year equal percentage by which participation rate for that year exceeds participation rate of previous year, 

jmn 4 assumes estimated growth factor for 1970 will decline by 1979 to 1961-63 average (1.009) and stabilize, 
jmn 3 projections for 1970-80 are obtained by applying column 4 yearly growth factors to 1970 estimate of 22.298. 

jmn 2 projections for 1971-80 equal column 1 times column 3 (as a percent). 
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Table 3 

Enrol Iment Projection B (Low) 

A Projection to 1980 of Demand Based on Estimated Participation Rates Related to Colorad 



Year 



1970 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 



1 



Colo. Population, 
Ages 1 5-24 



379,321 



395,406 

411,492 

427,576 

443,662 

459,747 

468,295 

476,843 

485,390 

493,938 

502,486 



Colo. Resident 
Students 



84,582 



92,572 

100,672 

108,788 

116,830 

124,693 

130,186 

135,214 

139,700 

143,242 

145,721 



Participation 
Rate (%) 



22.298 



23.412 

24.465 

25.443 

26.333 

27.122 

27.800 

28.356 

28.781 

29.000 

29.000 



Percent Increase 
in Participation Rate 



7.07 

PROJECTIONS 



i .00 



4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 
1 .50 
0.76 
0.00 



NOTES: Thi o. projection assumes, (see also notes for Table 2): 

1. "Demand" (measured as participation rate) will continue to grow during t! 
stabilizing by 1979-80 at a 29 percent participation rate. 

2. Nonresident enrollments are controlled, with steady reduction in numbers 
to reduce the percent of nonresidents in total headcount from the present 
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Table 3 



Enrollment Projection B (Low) 

>80 of Demand Based on Estimated Participation Rates Related to Colorado Population Aged 15-24, Public and Private Institutions 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


, Population, 


Colo. Resident 


Participation 


Percent Increase 


Nonresident Students 


Total 


Colo. Residents 


s 15-24 


Students 


Rate (%) 


in Participation Rate 


Number 


% of Total 
Enrollment 


Enrollment 


as % of Total 


79,321 


84,582 


22.298 


7.07 

PROJECTIONS 


32,086 

i 


27.5 


116,678 


72.5 


?5,406 


92,572 


23.412 


5.00 


32,000 


25.7 


124,572 


74.3 


11,492 


100,672 


24.465 


4.50 


31,750 


23.98 


132,422 


76.02 


27,576 


108,788 


25.443 


4.00 


31,350 


22.4 


140,138 


77.6 


13,662 


116,830 


26.333 


3.50 


31,000 


20.97 


147,830 


79.03 


59,747 


124,693 


27.122 


3.00 


30,500 


19.7 


155,193 


80.3 


58,295 


130,186 


27.800 


2.50 


30,000 


18.7 


160,186 


81.3 


76,843 


135,214 


28.356 


2.00 


29,500 


17.9 


164,714 


82.1 


55,390 


139,700 


28.781 


1.50 


29,000 


17.2 


168,700 


82.8 


23,938 


143,242 


29.000 


0.76 


28,500 


16.6 


171,742 


83.4 


)2 ,486 


145,721 


29.000 


0.00 


28,000 


16.1 


173,721 


83.9 



rejection assumes (see also notes for Table 2): 



demand" (measured as participation rate) v/ill continue to grow during the '70's, but at a decelerating rate of at;,. A increase, 
abilizing by 1979-80 at a 29 percent participation rate. 

onresident enrollments ore controlled, with steady reduction in numbers of spaces made available to other than Colorado residents; 
i reduce the percent of nonresidents in total headcount from the present level of 27.5 percent to around 16 percent by 1980. 
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and possibility of expanding services to rural areas; the likelihood that the numbers of 
Colorado residents now attending college in other states (11,205 in 1968) will decline 
as tuition increases and admissions controls in other states are effected; and the encod- 
ing response of the large population group embracing minorities and disadvantaged youth 
to the expansion of college opportunities in recent years. 

Projection A assumes that the number of nonresidents in the public and private 
institutions will continue to grow but at a declining rate until the total number itself 
begins to decline in 1980. During the decade the number of nonresidents would in- 
crease by about 7,600, less than half the increase of some 16,000 which occurred 
during the 1960's. While more rigid control over nonresidents is feasible, several con- 
siderations argue the reasonableness of some growth in their number. Some of the insti- 
tutions are so located or are of such limited size that geography and marginal efficien- 
cies suggest that the state would be well served by enrollment of additional nonresidents 
in these institutions, especially with tuitions which recover all or much of the operating 
costs. Moreover, the four institutions having major graduate programs (CU, CSU, CSM, 
UNC) offer these programs as part of a regional and national resource. Valuable as 
these programs are in establishing the primacy of Colorado higher education in the Rocky 
Mountain ore^, many graduate programs are so small rhat they could net reasonably be 
offered i? rhey re open only to residents of the state. 

It should be noted that in Projection A the proportion of nonresidents in the total 
expected enrollment declines from 27.5 percent in 1970 to under 20 percent in 1980. 
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Projection B employs more conservative assumptions about participation rates of 
Colorado residents and the admission of nonresidents. Though the 1970 increase in the 
participation rate for the 15-24 age group was over 7 percent and has been above 5 
percent each year for the past seven years, this projection assumes a prompt and pro- 
gressive decline in this increase until in 1980 the participation rate is stabilized. A 
prospective decline nationally in the rate of growth of the age g.oup 15-24 seems to 
argue that such an assumption for Colorado is not unreasonable. Yet/ operating strong- 
ly against this factor are (a) the increasing tendency of persons in the much larger age 
group 25 years and over to enroll for a course or a sequence or a degree program, and 
(b) the evident attraction this state exerts on young people in other parts of the country. 

With respect to nonresidents. Projection B assumes an immediate reduction in num- 
bers and a decrease in proportion so th -t in contrast to their 27.5 percent proportion 
in 1 v/0, they will represent only 16.1 percent in 1980. In that year they would rep- 
resent only 11.1 percent of enrollment in the public institutions. 

Projections A and B, developed on the basis of differing assumptions concerning 
demand but on an identical procedure, bracket the projections developed by the Com- 
mission and institutions in 1969 and published in Patterns of Progress : Higher Education 

Enrollments in Colorado, 1960-1980 (see Chart 1 and Table 4, following). These esti- 
mates were called "status quo" projections because they were based on the assumption 
that the institutional growth trends of the past would continue without major changes 
brought about by public policy— such changes as limitation of total enrollment in some 
institutions, futiher restriction on nonresident' admissions, and the like. The estimates 
were, in a sense, a statement of what the existing institutions expected to be able to 
supply by way of places in^coliege, rather than (as in Projections A and B) expressions 
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of demand based upon college-going rates in the state at large and estimates of state- 
wide changes in those rates. While it is already apparent that policy controls will re- 
duce some of the expectations built into the 1969 projections, it is also likely that 
these projections— based upon past experience to the degree that they were— failed to 
reflect the extent to which the newer urban commuter colleges in Greeley, Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo will draw students from age groups and ethnic groups which 
have been underrepresented in higher education.' 7 The Commission has expected these 
1969 estimates to understate the enrollments that should be expected in urban commuter 
schools if they are left free to accept all who are qualified for their wide-ranging 
programs. 



For Whom Shall We Plan? 

The discussion above should make it apparent that the numbers in college in 
future years will depend upon state policy direction in higher education as well as upon 
the numbers of babies born 18 years earlier. Some ' the areas for policy direction are 
discussed in remaining sections of this chapter. Ti .ssue of how large a piece of total 
demand each of the existing institutions should accommodate is considered in Chapter 2. 
Other areas for policy determination having implications for the size and nature of the 
total Colorado system of higher education are discussed in Chapiv 3 and 4. 

Colorado Policy for Nonresident Students 

Colorado leads the nation in the appeal of its public institutions to undergradu- 
ate students from other states.® For purposes of sound long-range planning and for 
reasons of educational philosophy and objectives, enrollment limitations must be estab- 
lished for insiitutional growth. As such limitations come into effect, the question must 
arise, when residents of the state are to be turned away from a program or an institu- 
tion, should non-Colorado students be admitted? 

Public officials have long been aware of Colorado's "net importer" position and 
concerned about possible implications for higher education expenditures. After consid- 
eration of the numbers of nonresidents in Colorado colleges and universities, and tuition 
levels for residents arid nonresidents then in effect, the Legislative Committee for Edu- 
cation Beyond High School in 1962 proposed that: 



^The point is illustrated by comparing an "academic-oriented" institution such 
as Mesa College with Aims College. In Fall 1970, 81 percent of the new 
students at Mesa had completed high school in June 1970. At Aims, only 
20 percent of the new entrants had graduated the previous June, and the 
same percentage had graduated twenty or more years previously! 

®Techn ically, the point is that Colorado (1968) had the largest "net inmigra- 
tion" for public undergraduate institutions— i .e . the largest difference between 
residents from other states who enrolled in its public institutions and the num- 
ber of its own residents who enrolled iA public institutions in other states. 
Resid ence and Migration of College Students, Fall 1968, Analytic Report ,, 
page 13. 
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Table 4 

Summation of Institution Enrollment Projections 
Fall Head Count Enrollments (Colorado Resident and Nonresident) 
Colorado Public and Private Colleges and Universities 
(Actual 1960-1970; Projected 1971-1980) 





Public Sector 










Year 


Two-Year 


State Cols. 


1 CU, CSU, 
CSM 


Public 

Total 


Private^ 


Grand 

Total 


I960 


6,050 


6,649 


ACTUAL 

23,953 


36,652 


9,688 


46,340 


1961 


6,798 


7,089 


25,360 


39,247 


9,476 


48,723 


1962 


6,419 


8,240 


26,533 


41,192 


9,643 


50,835 


1963 


4,232 


11,075 


28,413 


43,720 


10,620 


54,340 


1964 


5,034 


12,928 


31,632 


49,604 


11,334 


60,938 


1965 


6,93? 


17,713 


35,565 


60,217 


12,343 


72,560 


1966 


8,516 


20,809 


38,267 


67,592 


12,766 


80,358 


1967 


10,718 


23,788 


41,269 


75,775 


13,244 


89,019 


1968 


14,140 


26,158 


43,082 


83,380 


13,779 


97,159 


1969 


16,544 


28,914 


46,484 


91,942 


14,032 


105,974 


1970 


21,512 


32,150 


48,832 


102,494 


14,184 


116,678 


1971 


26,920 


34,783 


PROJECTIONS 

48,466 


110,169 


14,277 


124,446 


1972 


30,164 


37,583 


50,348 


118,095 


14,400 


132,495 


1973 


33,387 


40,30/ 


52,485 


126,179 


14,522 


140,701 


1 274 


36,496 


43,042 


54,567 


134,105 


14,645 


148,750 


1975 


39,572 


45,911 


56.701 


142,184 


14,766 


156,950 


1976 


41,578 


48,817 


58,843 


149,238 


14,901 


164,139 


1977 


43,243 


51,707 


61,023 


155,973 


15,035 


171,008 


1978 


44,923 


54,650 


63,275 


162,848 


15,170 


178,018 


1979 


46,642 


57,541 


65,617 


169,800 


15,304 


185,104 


1980 


48,387 


60,260 


68,026 


176,673 


15,435 


192,108 



'ASC, FLC (beginning Fall 1962; previously operated as two-year), MSC, 
SCSC (beginning Fall 1963; previously two-year), UNC, WSC 
^Colorado College, Loretto Heights, Regis College, Temple Buell College, 
University of Denver 

NOTE: The above tabulation differs from most earlier tabulations in that it includes 
in the two-year sector adult evening credit enrollments, and in the univer- 
sity sector actual head counts at the Colorado Springs and Denver Centers, 
rather than estimated FTE's. Both actual and projected numbers thus are 
consistent with current reporting practice. 
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All state colleges and universities except the Colorado School of Mines, 
move as rapidly as possible to limit the number of out-of-state first-time 
entering freshmen to no more than 20 percent of the total first-time- 
entering freshmen who enrolled on each campus during the preceding fall 
term. The University of Colorado should continue to reduce the propor- 
tion of out-of-state first-time-entering freshmen so that the recommended 
level is reached by the fall term 1965. . . 
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No policy restraints were indicated for transfer students, total undergraduates, or gradu- 
ate enrollments. 

Under these policy guidelines, nonresident enrollments in Fall 1969 stood at 22 
percent of total enrollment in the public two-year and four-year institutions. 9 Heaviest 
enrollments of nonresidents were at the Colorado School of Mines and University of 
Colorado (both 39.8 percent)and at Colorado State University (30.6 percent). The state 
colleges including Fort Lewis College were 15.2 percent on the average, and the state 
community colleges 6.6 percent (see Table 5, following). 

A strong case can be made for the admission of a number of nonresident students 
as freshmen, transfers, and graduate students. At levels of tuition which cover most of 
operating costs, students who come from other states to attend college in Colorado prob- 
ably contribute more to the total income of the state (through tuition and other taxed 
expenditures) than the cost of their education to the state. Many of them later make 
their homes in Colorado and contribute to its well-being for many years. In those upper 
level, graduate and professional programs in which enrollments are relatively low, econ- 
omies in instruction provided for Colorado students can be improved by admission of ap- 
propriate numbers of nonresidents. Colorado law defining residence for tuition purposes 
is strict, and substantial numbers of students are so classified even though they pay taxes 
in the state and regard Colorado as theh normal ’’residence." ^ For such reasons as 
those cited the state has recognized the desirability of a mix of nonresident along with 
resident students, even in the early 1960's when non r esident students paid a much lower 
proportion of the cost of their education than they have in recent years. 

The Commission sees no reason for a doctrinaire approach to the issue of numbers 
of nonresidents. There are obvious economic as well as some educational advantages 
in encouraging such "resident tourists" when they can pay essentially the full cost of 
their education (and there may be sound reason for bringing in some nonresidents when 
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^Tbe guidelines have been followed except that the University of Colorado has 
limited out-of-state first-time-entering freshmen to 1,000 each year. 

^For example, military personnel, and individuals who have taken employment in 
the state but have not been in Colorado for one year, are nonresidents for tu- 
ition purposes. The large group of 11 noi .residents" at the University's Colorado 
Springs Center reflects in substantial part the large numbers of military person- 
nel enrolled there. Detailed definitions and advisory opinions of the Attorney 
General have been published to promote uniformity in the application of the 
tuition law. : . v* 
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they cannot). The issue becomes important at the point where an institution is forced 
by limitations of facilities or operating capacity to turn away qualified Colorado stu- 
dents in the program concerned. The goal of state policy, the Commission submits, 
should be to admit nonresident students until that point of turn-away is reached ir. any 
program or institution, at tuition charges which recover the cost to the state. Facili- 
ties should be expanded, then, according to the requirements for resident students and 
numbers of nonresidents given by the policies stated below. 

The Commission recommends that institutions which, after admitting all Colorado 
residents qualified for their programs, have surplus facilities should be encouraged to 
admit without limitation nonresident students to provide for optimum use of facilities 
and instructional personnel. At this time these institutions would include the Colorado 
School of Mines and several of the community junior colleges located outside the urban 
areas of the state. Nonresident tuition for these institutions should be set through the 
annual budget process at the highest ratio to educational and general costs consistent 
with overall educational and economic goals of the institution and the state. 

In institutions other than CSM which offer baccalaureate (and higher) degrees, 
nonresident students should pay full educational and general cost and in number should 
not exceed 15 percent of total enrollment, with the following exceptions or provisions 
for enforcement: 

1. Nonresidents may represent up to 50 percent of graduate enrollments at 
CU-Boulder, CSU, and UNC. Nonresident undergraduates should be 
limited to 15 percent. 1 " 

2. Where there are specific programs such as engineering, pharmacy and 
veterinary medicine in which the major portion of space requirements 
are in structures identified with such programs, if space remains avail- 
able "fter Colorado residents have been admitted, larger numbers of 
nonresidents than indicated above may be admitted in these programs 
subject to CCHE review and appropriate legislative provision in the 
appropriation measure. 

Two- v " institutions other than those cited above should be oriented to com- 
muting students in the local community and should not admit nonresidents other than 
those from the area who are classified by law as nonresidents for tuition purposes 
Nonresident tuition should be set at full educational and general cost as in the bac- 
calaureate colleges. 



^"Educational and general" costs should exclude rentals, extension and public 
service, capital outlay and "organized activities." This represents, in essence, 
full operating cost of the instructional program. The tuition policy reflects 
legislative intent as expressed in the Appropriations Act of 1971, with excep- 
tions of the type provided in that Act. 

12 Because of the special circumstances of the Colorado Springs Center occasioned by 
the nonresident tuition law and the prevalence of military personnel in the area, to' 
qether with the pending determination of this institution's scope of program, t e 
proportion of nonresidents should be monitored by the Commission and approved by 
legislative action in the (annual appropriati^iffleasure . 
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Table 5 

Fall 1969 Headcount Enrollment (By Resident and Nonresident) Color 
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51.9 
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70,6 
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47.5 
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71.1 
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ASC 
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88.7 


41 


11.3 
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84.5 


384 


UNC 
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59,4 
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40.6 
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6263 


77,6 


1809 : 


WSC 


112 


84.8 


20 


15.2 


132 


2391 


80.9 
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45.1 


10902 


67026 


81.1 


15644 



Hhis figure is 1630 (1.8 percent) higher than the total of 91.942 reported in Pattern 
non-credit public service enrollments in the two-year colleges are included in this r 
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Limitation on nonresident numbers in the Institution as a whole should be effected 
through the planning, review and approval of facilities. Facilities expansions and im- 
provements should be predicated on enrollment of Colorado residents and not more than 
the indicated percent of 'nonresidents. 

It must be recognized that decreasing the proportion of nonresidents will reduce 
tuition income, which has served in the past and present to reduce the amount of tax 
funds required to meet approved expenditure levels. 

It is also essential that the targets proposed above be programmed, at CU and 
CSU, progressively over a sufficient number of years to permit the orderly replacement 
of nonresidents with qualified resident students. Otherwise dormitory spaces may go va- 
cant and anticipated revenues for numerous self-liquidating projects will be jeopardized. 
For these institutions, detailed projections showing enrollments of residents and nonresi- 
dents at undergraduate and graduate levels should be submitted to the Commission for 
review and approval, anticipating attainment of the guidelines set forth above within 
the next several years. 



Extension Programming 



F< : many decades In England and America, universities and colleges have sought 
to expand educational opportunity through instructional services away from the home cam- 
pus in programs known within the educational establishment as "General Extension, 11 A 
related but separate movement to serve the wider public was developed through the Land 
Grant College system, known as "Cooperative Extension" because of the linkage of local, 
state and federal governments in the sponsorship of thj program. Where "General Ex- 
tension" programs have consisted largely of formal course offerings, "Co-op Extension” 
programs were primarily oriented to the rural community and especially to improvements 
in agricultural practices. They seldom involved formal course offerings. In recent years, 
land-grant institutions have joined with other public colleges and universities in broad- 
ened programs of "extension" which continue the older components of Co-op Extension 
but include broad-scale services of adult and continuing education. 

In assessing the needs for educational services in Colorado Guring the next de- 
cade one must ask whether extension services can be expanded to the advantage of both 
student and taxpayer as compared to provision of such services through on-campus pro- 
grams. It is essential also that concepts of what "extension" is be opened for fresh defi- 
nition and meaning. The focus should be on educational needs and on meeting them 
through any effective means available. 

Though most of the public colleges are engaged in extension services, extension 
instruction in Colorado is a small proportion of total instructional effort. Data for 
1969-1970 indicate that six two-year and eight four-year public institutions conducted 
extension programs in 46 of the state's 63 counties. In some 1600 courses in 29 fields, 
there were more than 27, 760 course enrollments. This seemingly large number repre- 
sents the equivalent of fewer than 2,000 full-time students— roughly 2,5 percent of FTE 
on-campus enrollment in state institutions. Three-quarters of the course enrollments 
were in seven areas: business, education, psychology, social sciences, fine and applied 

arts, English and mathemafics-computer science . The reported enrollments were heavily 
concentrated in 12 urban counties; nearly 7,000 or the 27,750 course enrollments were 
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in Denver County alone. Adams and Western State Colleges worked in 26 and 19 
counties respectively, CSU in 21, University of Colorado-Boulder in 18, UNC in 15, 
Colorado Springs Center in 5. SCSC, working only in Pueblo, Fremont, and El Paso 
Counties, offered a large program in those counties. Among the junior colleges, 
Colorado Mountain and Northeastern offered extensive programs in their respective ser- 
vice areas and Aims, Arapahoe, Lamar and Mesa offered smaller programs. 

It is appropriate to acknowledge that within the state's total educational pro- 
grams, extension has enjoyed less than first-class status. Extension courses are some- 
times held in low repute by students because they may carry an inferior grade of 
credits, only a certain number of which may be applied to a desired degree; and the 
courses offered are limited to those which can attract a sufficient number of students 
to pay their own costs, at tuition rates usually lower than on-campus charges. Exten- 
sion programs, with some exceptions, are viewed as second class by the sponsoring in- 
stitutions, if one may judge by the status (in many institutions) of the extension ad- 
ministrator and faculty within the structure of on-campus programming and direction. 

In only a few cases are off-campus programs treated as part of the "real work" of the 
institution. Extension programs are also regarded as second class by the state— they 
are invariably expected to generate enough income from fees to pay direct instruction- 
al costs (or in the case of Co-op Extension to enjoy subsidy from local and federal 
sounds) in contrast to cn-campus offerings for which three-quarters of educational and 
general costs for Colorado resident students are subsidized by state funds. 

It would appear that changing social needs, technological developments and edu- 
cational viewpoints have brought about conditions in which off-campus programming 
can enter new areas of service and enjoy the esteem heretofore reserved for the campus 
program. There is a growing appreciation among the public and among the professori- 
ate of the distinction between "education" and "schooling" and of the greater signifi- 
cance of the former. This developing appreciation is breaking down some of the old 
assumptions which, for example, seemed to insist that accredi table learning can be 
achieved only if the student endures a stated number of hours in the college classroom. 
The new "Open University" in Britain has several relatives in the "universities without 
walls" in the United States including the federally-sponsored program conducted by the 
University of Northern Colorado. The possibility of earning credit at some of the most 
prestigeful universities in the country through taking examinations which are not predi- 
cated on occupying any particular seat of learning is now well established through the 
College Level Examination Program of the College Entrance Examination Board and cer- 
tain other programs. 

This easing of the "lock-step" comes at a time when technological developments 
in electronic communications and in programmed learning devices make possible educa- 
tional delivery systems previously unimaginable. The potential of television links, 
through cable television and direct electronic ties and through the circulation of video- 
tapes by courier or by the U. S. Mall, is being demonstrated by special programs ini- 
tiated by Colorado State University with partial support from the National Science 
Foundation. In the "SURGE" program at CSU and the "ACE" program ar CU, video- 
tapes are made of actual class presentations in a number of enqineering-re-ated subjects. 
These tapes are circulated to participating companies where qualified employees may 
enroll in the course for degree credit. In project CO-TIE, CSU is coop mating with 
a group of two-year and four -year colleges to provide instruction by videotape and 
telelectures in selected freshmon and ^Aphomore courses. Course credit is awarded by 




the cooperating college. These efforts strongly su jest a potential for provision of 
broader programs of instruction in communities remote from campus centers. 

The SURGE, ACE, and CO-T |E projects utilize tapes or electronic circuits 
which limit the audience, unlike open-circuit broadcasting and cable TV which are 
available to the broad audience of TV set owners. Obviously open-circuit broadcast- 
ing and cable TV have a tremendous potential in extending educational programs and 
services to the widest possible audience beyond the college and university campus. 
Possibilities of expanding extension programming through broadcast and cable television 
as wc'.l as through "closed circuit" approaches such as SURGE and CO-TIE, have been 
demonstrated in other states in which educational television stations have been oper- 
ating for many years, Undoubtedly it is only a matter of time before communications 
linkages are provided through which educational programming can be made much more 
easily available in virtually all areas of Colorado. 

The Commission and institutions are in agreement on the need for Commission 
leadership and policy direction in respect both to current extension programming and 
in forging new areas of off-campus service. Tighter definitions and improved reporting 
are necessary in order that the scope and actual costs of extension programs may be 
better assessed, unnecessary or costly duplication or competition can be eliminated, 
and policies can be developed under which needs now unmet can be incorporated into 
the total program. Efforts along these lines are currently in progress and will be the 
subject of future reporting. 

Can some of the needs and demands for educational opportunity which are re- 
flected in the enrollment projections above be met through planned expansion of off- 
campus services? At this time there is no evidence to support a positive or negative 
response to this highly important question. One may assume that many persons could 
fulfill their educational objectives more handily with programmed materials, with or 
without electronic aides, in their own homes than on a campus. Thus the development 
of comprehensive course sequences for off-campus use might relieve pressures which 
would otherwise require campus facilities. On the other hand, educational aspiration 
and attainment has an open-ended quality the more one learns the more he can ap- 
preciate how little he has learned in relation to what he finds himself wanting to know 
Thus more adequate and available off-campus programming may well have the effect of 
drawing more and more students to the campus. At the present time it appears to be 
sound policy to encourage the expansion of off-campus programming because of the con- 
tribution education makes to public well-being, but without a presumption that this is 
a way to relieve the pressure for on-campus programs. 



Special Needs of the "Deprived Community" 

The middle and upper class character of higher education in America has come 
to be rather widely recognized. Numerous studies have shown that parents of coliege 
students typically are in higher income groups, are more predominantly in professional 
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and other white-collar positions, and have higher educational attainments than the 
general population. iJ From the standpoint of the educationally ceprived, there is a 
cyclical process: such a man or woman lacks the educational attainments that make 
more challenging and financially rewarding employment possibl-. , at the same time that 
the lack of such employment opportunities denies such a person he challenge to seek 
educational advancement. The proportion of minority youth graduating from high 
school is below that of whites and the proportion of minority youth entering college 
is below that of whites and far below the needs of .he entire community for minority 
leadership. 

It has been less well understood that a major reason for middle and upper class 
dominance of higher education in Colorado and in most of the country is that the col- 
lege and university system has been largely a residential college system. To live away 
from home costs much more. A study undertaken for the Commission concerning eco- 
nomic and other characteristics of students attending Colorado public four-year colleges 
in Fall 1967 showed that only 31 percent of the total expenditures of the average stu- 
dent went for tuition, fees, books and other direct educational costs. The study docu- 
ments the fact that expenditures by students who live at home are substantially reduced 
by out-of-pocket savings of board and room charges. 

Until recently there was also little appreciation of the fact that residential col- 
leges present little opportunity to the employed person (including the housewife) who 
cannot gi up a job to go to school. The same study revealed that 22 percent of 
Western Stare College students were employed (]] percent on campus) and 28 percent 
of those at Adams State College were employed (18 percent on campus). At Metro- 
politan State College, on the other hand, 69 percent of the students were employed, 

66 percent off campus; and at Southern Colorado State College 54 percent were em- 
ployed, 48 percent off campus. It seems obvious that opportunity for the student to 
undertake additional employment or for the employed person to go to college is great- 
ly enhanced in the urban environment 

In a period when additional educational institutions and programs have been 
needed because of rapidly increasing numbers seeking higher education, excellent head- 
way has been made in bringing an appropriate baiance to th a Colorado system by open- 
ing commuter college opportunities: 5CSC (Pueblo) in 1963, Metro State (Denver) in 
1965, Arapahoe Junior College (Littleton) in 1966, Aims (G’eeley) in 1967, and the 
Community College Denver and El Paso Community College in 1968, 1969, and 1970, 

The Commission has been a rtrong advocate of the comprehensive community col- 
lege. In an earlier policy statement it suggested the importance and the role of these 
institutions as follows: 
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^Seee.g., E. V. Hollis, Costs of Attending College: A Study of Student Expendi- 
tures and Sources of Income (Washington, D.C., 1957); E. Sanders and H. Palmer, 
Tne Financial Barrier to Higher Education in California (Claremont, California, 
1965); James W, Trent and Leland L. Medsker, Beyond High School (San Francisco, 
1968),. pp. 24-26; W. Sam Adams, Economic Characteristics of Sfuden' Attending 

Colorado State Colleges and Universities During the Fall Term 1967 ( Denvtv, 1969), 
pp. 47-48, ~~ 



^See W, Sam Adams, pp. 156, 160. 




1. The community college affords large numbers of students the opportunity for 
advanced schooling near home and near employment, and thus makes it pos- 

' sibie to avoid the personal dislocations and the high costs of attending 
school away from home. 

2. The community college affords the student an environment in which parti- 
cular emphasis is placed upon helping him succeed, through counseling, 
identifying areas of interest and capability, overcoming deficiencies in 
readiness to perform successfully. 

3. The community college affords the student the widest possible range of pro- 
grams, and greater flexibility in moving from one program to another than 
most four-year colleges can provide. Thus the student who enters college 
without a specific educational and vocational goal, or with goals that he 
discovers to be in error for him, can readily change not only to other "aca- 
demic" areas but to occupational programs of a wide variety of fields, 
length, and complexity. The community college also provides a base for 
the student who may wW. to continue his education beyond two years. 

In the light of such consider:^.-.*, in May 1969 the Commission issued the fol- 
lowing policy recommendations relc*\ - to the recruiting and enrollment of educational- 
ly and economically deprived students of all races: 

Community colleges should seek out, encourage, and assist all such interested 
students beyond high school age. Within a wide range of available programs 
there should be opportunity for all. The desire to learn is a sufficient quali- 
fication for admittance, and the serious pursuit of that desire should be a major 
consideration in retention. 

Four-year colleges and universitie s should seek out, encourage and assist those 
students who are interested in and give appropriate evidence of qualification 
for the programs they offer, and particularly for those programs which are 
unique or special at such institutions. These institutions should give special 
attention to the recruitment and assistance (financial and otherwise on the 
basis of need) of qualified students of minority races and students in the two- 
year colleges whose educational and vocational objectives lead them into 
programs which require work beyond that offered in the two-year college. 

While the provision of a wide range of educational programs "where the people 
are" represents the most direct and effective way to expand educational opportunity, 
adequate programs of student financial assistance are also needed in order that econom- 
ic barriers to college attendance may be reduced. Colorado has developed a multi- 
pronged program embracing scholarship and grant funds, support for work-study, and 
funding to match the federal NDEA loan program— a state program which totals more 
than SB millions for the fiscal year 1971-72. 

The Colorado student financial aid program has grown without the benefit of 
overall pohey direction. Seeking to provide for coordination and systemwide planning, 
the Governor and Legislature in the budget documents for 1971-72 directed the Com- 
mission to formulate policies and proposals for statewide guidance, and the Legislature 
appropriated all state student financial aid moneys to the Commission for allocation in 
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accordance with guidelines developed by the Commission. With the vital participation 
of institution representatives, the Commission has issued guidelines for the initial year 
under centra! policy direction. It is continuing to work with the institutions to formu- 
late specific proposals for a comprehensive state program. 

The Commission believes that the state has, and that i hedges, an obli- 

gation to make educational opportunity available to a!! who den. ...ate, Iirough seri- 
ous pursuit of learning, that they deserve such opportunity. It believes that special 
programs of encouragement and assistance must be provided to enlist the full participa- 
tion in higher education of persons in segments of the population where the tradition 
of high school and college education is not well developed. The Commission expects 
to place high priority upon plans and proposals for student aid and other program ori- 
ented to the needs of the educationally and economically deprived, 



Geog raphic Considerations in Planning 

In a state having wide reaches that are sparsely settled it is not possible to 
locate higher education institutions within easy range of all the people. However 
studies of college-going show that proximity of college to population is a major factor 
in determining whether people go to college. It therefore is important to assess the 
location of institutions in relation to concentrations of population in the state. It ap- 
pears, too, that proximity of a college has some impact on the attractiveness of an 
area to people and their industry and commerce, The desirability of diffusing popula- 
tion growth in Colorado is therefore an appropriate element in the consideration of 
location of new educational programs and institutions. 

To aid in this assessment, the Commission has delineated thirteen areas which 
give more emphasis to the criterion of distance from college than do the twelve plan- 
ning regions established by the State Planning Office for other purposes. Map 1 (fol- 
lowing) showing locations of Colorado public institutions of higher education delineates 
these thirteen areas of the state. It must be emphasized that these areas are used only 
for purposes of analysis of location of presert colleges in relation to population. There 
is no suggestion that a college should r located within ea-h area. The following ana 
ysis shows, on the contrary, that some regions are so sparsely populated that there is 
no prospect that any public higher education institution can be located within them in 
the foreseeable future. 

To help assess the potential demand for higher education opportunity in these 
areas two sets of data are provided in Tabic 6, following. Data in Columns 1, 2 and 
3 reflect county of residence of Colorado resident studenh who were actually enrolled 
in Colorado public and private institutions in Fall 1970. Comparing the numbers of 



^ Data were supplied by all institutions exesp: : -v Heijms and Rangely 
Colleges and the University of Denver, for which estimates were made by 
the Commission based oi. Fall 1966 .data previously supplied. 
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!LIC COLLEGES 



UNIVERSITIES IN COLORADO 




Prepared by State Division of Public Works 

SEPTEMBER 1971 



Wop I 

University of Colorado 

University of Colorado, 

Denver Center 

University cl Colorado, 

Colorado Springs Center 

Colorado State University 
Colorado St hoo! of Mints 
_ms Slate (’• ilege 
Fort Lewis ‘ 

Metropolitan Stale College 
Southern Colorado Slate College 
University of Northern Colorado 
Western Slate College 
Aims College 

Aropahoe Community College 

Colorado Mountain College, 
Glcnwood 5prings 

Colorado Mountain College, 
Loadville 

Community College of Denver, 
Central 

Community College of Denver. 

North 

Community College of Denver, 

Red Rocks 

El Poso Community College 

Lamar C.mmunity College 

Mesa College 

Morgan County Community Cal I coo 
Northeastern Junior College 
Otero Janie College 
Rengely College 
TrinidjJ Stoic Junior College 

Four-year colleges and universities 
Community junior colleges 
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Table 6 



Estimate of Demand fc. Higher Education Opportunity by 13 Areas of rhe State, Cc 
Area cf Residence of Colorado Students and Enrollment of Colorado Resident Students in In 





i 


2 


3 


4 


Area 


1970 Area 
Residents in 
Colo. Colleges 


1970 Colorado 
Residents in 
\rea Colleges 


1970 Area 
Residents in 
Area Colleges 


Colleges/Universitie 

In Area 


Denver 


44,990 


37,089 


31,579 


CU-Boulder, CU-De 
CSM, Metro, CCD r 
Arapahoe, DU, Lore 
Regis, FBC 


El Paso 


8,912 


4,806 


4,176 


CU- Colo ,Sprgs. , El 
Colorado College 


North Central 


9,559 


22,679 


8,395 


Aims, CSU, UNC 


South Central 


6,528 


6,859 


4,907 


Southern, Trinidad 


West Central 


2,990 


2,218 


1,211 


Mesa, Colo. Mtn.A 


Northeast 


2,914 


1,963 


1,415 


Northeastern, Morg* 


Southeast 


2,422 


1,583 


1,399 


Otero, Lamar 


Southwest 


1,684 


1,330 


718 


Fort Lewis 


South Mountain 


1,378 


2,504 


911 


Adams 


Central Mountain 


1,333 


2,762 


589 


Western, Colo.Mtn*. 


East Central 


708 


— 


— 


None 


Northwest 


471 


421 


166 


Range!/ 


North Mountain 


325 


— 


— 


None 


Colorado Totals 


84,214'“' 


j 84^14 


j 55,466 


— — 



EXPLANATORY NOTES: 

1 . This table shows the area of residence of Colorado students enrolled in Colorado institutions of h 
and estimated demand for higher education by 13 geographic areas in 1975 and 1930 (Columns 5 
and 1980 according to the Commission's low enrollment projection (Projection B) by applying the 
going to the population (15-24) projected in each area. (These calculations are necessarily base 
mated by the State Planning Office in 1969, since revised population proje ions for counties, b- 
yet been released by the Planning Office.) It might be expected that if ,ege opportunities c- 
areas, rates of college-going in all areas would more nearly approximate the state average. Ihv. 
to express the potential demand for college opportunity within each area. (Since there is and w 
mix of programs available in the several ureas, and some differences in patterns of college-going 
expected that some areas will show above-average and some below-average college-going rates.; 

2. Column 1 shows the actual number of residents from each area who were enrolled in a Colorado 
education in Fall 1970. 

3. Column 2 presents the actual number of Colorado students who attend college within the area (ir 
Column 4) * 

4. Column 2 shows the actual number of Area esidents attending college within the area of residen 
1 and 3 indicates the number of students living in the area who attend college elsewhere in the 

5. Data for Columns 1, 2 and 3 are derived from a special CCHE study in Spring 1 1, not publisf 
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\e of Demand for Higher Education Opportunity by 13 Areas of the State, Compared With 
jnce of Colorado Students and Enrollment of Colorado Resident Students in Institutions, Fall 1970 
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1975 Estimated 
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Residents in 


Colleges/Universities 


Demand 


Demand 


dIo. Colleges 


Area Colleges 


Area Colleges 


In Area 


(27.122%) 


(29.0%) 


44,990 


37,089 


31,579 


CU~Boulder, CU-Denver, 
CSM, Metro, CCD, 
Arapahoe, DU, Loretto, 
Regis, TBC 


71,246 


87,278 


8,912 


4,806 


4,176 


CU-Colo.Sprgs., El Paso, 
Colorado College 


13,882 


15,843 


9,559 

6,528 

2,990 

2,914 

2,422 

1,684 

1,378 

1,333 

708 


22,679 


8,395 


Aims, CSU, UNC 


8,685 


10,777 


6,859 


4,907 


Southern, Trinidad 


8,488 


8,483 


2,218 


1,211 


Mesa, Colo. Mtn.-West 


6,107 


6,395 


1,963 


1,415 


Northeastern, Morgan 


3,515 


3,299 


1,583 


1,399 


Otero, Lamar 


3,222 


3,440 


1,330 


718 


Fort Lewis 


2,198 


2,071 


2,504 


911 


Adams 


2,429 


2,649 


2,762 


589 


Western, Colo. Mtn. -East 


2,361 


2,852 




— 


None 


1,102 


1 ,076 


471 


421 


166 


Rangely 


756 


805 


325 




— 


None 


702 


753 


84,214 


84^TT 


55,466 




124,693 


145,721 



area of residence of Colorado students enrolled in Colorado institutions of higher education in Fail 1970 (Column 1) 

I far higher education by 13 geographic areas in 1975 and 1980 (Columns 5 and 6). Demand is estimated for 975 
o the Commission's low enrollment projection (Projection B) by applying the expected state average rate of college- 
on (15-24) projected in each area. (These calculations are necessarily based on area populations as they were esti- 
lanninq Office in 1969, since revised population projections for counties, based upon 1970 Census data, have not 
the Planning Office.) It might be expected that if college opportunities could be made equally available in all 
je-qoinq in all areas would more nearly approximate the state average. Thus, Columns 5 and 6 may be expected 
ial demand for college opportunity within each area. (Since there is and will doubtless remain some variety in he 
lable in the several areas, and some differences in patterns of college-going from one ar a to ar -ther, it is to e 
ireas will shew above-average and some helow-ave r "qe college-going rates.) 

actual number of residents from each area who were enrolled in a Colorado public or private institution of higher 



actual number of Colorado students who attend college within the area (institutions in the area are listed in 



actual number of Area residents attending college within the area of residence. The difference between Columns 
ie number of students living in the area who attend college elsewhere in the state. 

, 2 and 3 are derived from a special CCHE study in Spring 1971, not published elsewhere* 
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college-going rate. 
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Colorado residents for college opportunity. Enrollment poten- 
V\$A counties is roughly five times that of the next-largest 
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■ expanse of the less heavily populated areas contrasted with 
^nver Area make it difficult to grasp the fact that three-fifths 
are generated in the smallest of the 13 areas. 
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Chapter 2 

ACCOMMODATING STUDENTS IN THE 1970'S 



In the fa 1 1 of each year a number of men and women—young, middle-aged, 
of more advanced years— complete the process of registration in the colleges and uni- 
versities in the state. For many of these individuals ihe action is the culmination of 
carefully laid plans and much preparation. For others it is one option of several that 
have been considered. For not a few it is the result of last-minute thoughts or im- 
pulses. Upon the completion of the registration process the institution knows how 
man students it will have that fall and on the basis of past experience, about how 
many it will have during the rest of the academic year. Similarly, a state agency 
is able at that point to indicate with more precision how many students there will be 
in the system that year. In any institution prior to the completion of registration, 
the history of past estimates demonstrates, there may be rather wide swings of actual 
enrollment above or below advance estimates. 



These facts have two important implications fur state policy and plans for 
higher education: 



1 . The projection of future enrollments is an inexact "science"; it is in part 
the product of past experience but in a major wey it is the result of as- 
sumptions relating to the factors discussed in Chapter 1 and other factors 
still to be discussed — of future birthrates, of growth of industry and re- 
sulting inmigration of people, of public commitment to equality of oppor- 
tunity through student aid and other programs, of receptivity to or limita- 
tions upon nonresident students, and others. Past experience is, moreover 
an incr ' inadequate guide to enrollment prediction for each year 

beyon „_ir immediately ahead. 
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The estimation of future enrollments in the total system of highei educa- 
tion will remain an inexact science unless there is change in public atti- 
tudes toward educational opportunity that could properly be called radical 
It is quit., possible to adopt and hold to an upper limit of numbers in rhe 
colleges through control of admission. To do this in a single institution 
or in everal , while leaving a range of opportunities open elsewhere, is 
to muintain an open system with stated conditions of access. To provide 
a stated number of places in the system as a whole is to do a very differ- 
ent thing: it is to say that in the judgment of the state, there is a limit 
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to the amount of education its citizens need as individual human beings 
and to the amount its public and private enterprise need for their most 
effective and efficient level of operation. 

The Colorado Commission on Higher Education believes the public should and 
will insist that opportunity for continued education will be left open in the system as 
a whole, and in consequence that the system will continue to change and, in the 
overall, to grow in response to increasing population and changing social and indi- 
vidual needs. How much higher education grows and in what programs and institutions 
will depend upon the kinds of considerations that have been discussed in the opening 
chapter and also on the capabilities of the present system of institutions. There may 
be excellent reasons— educational and institutional, community-related, or system- 
wide— that particular institutions should not grow in size beyond a certain number. 

In planning for the future of the total higher education system it is necessary 
to consider early in the process the capabilities of the present institutions and the 
portions of total needs that they can be expected to supply. Thereafter, on the basis 
of specific policies and assumptions, plans can be made for modifications of the pres- 
ent system, 



What is the "Optimum Size"? 

For a college or university, "optimum size" is that number at which maximum 
effectiveness as an educational unit is achieved within the limits of available or pro- 
jected financial, physical, programmatic and staff facilities.' Given the opportunity 
to establish planning targets before institutions are "too big," optimum size should be 
the ultimate size planned for, A concept of optimum or ultimate size must be subject 
to review and modification on the basis of new evidence. However because of the 
applications to which this particular idea is put in acquiring land, establishing the 
range of the academic program, planning and constructing buildings, and providing 



' Definition adapted from Institutional Size and Capacity, A Report to the 
Illinois Board of Higher Educat ion, Master Plan Committee L, 1966, 
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personal and financial resources, modifications in the planned size concept create 
large waves that travel to many shores. Fortunate is the institution that can be 
planned from the beginning with a size concept that is consistent. For a total state 
system, too, more effective services can be provided and wasteful moves avoided if 
present institutions are planned as to size as well as to program. 

The determination of size concepts for any institution should be the product of 
a deliberate master planning process. Major elements pertaining to the institution 
which should be assessed include: 

1* Educational (programmatic) .—Considerations of number, variety and levels 
of academic programs to be offered; numbers of students required to justify 
numbers of faculty implied by such programs; nature of the institution as a 
commuter or residential college. From the standpoint of "college atmo- 
sphere” and of desirable student-faculty and student-faculty-administratioh 
interaction, when are the desirable limits of size reached? 

2. Managerial . — Considerations of efficiency in provision and utilization of 
physical plant and of "overhead” personnel for general administration and 
academic support. Are there ‘’economies of scale" in the educational 
enterprise? ‘‘Diseconomies”? At what point is etficiency maximized in 
relation to academic effectiveness? 

3. Geographic . — Considerations pertaining to the available site and to the 
community in which the college is located. What is the impact of the 
institution's size upon the community in respect to physical elements such 
as commercial facilities, streets, and utilities but also in respect to the 
more subjective components of a "style of life"? How much land is re- 
quired by all of the academic and support functions that accompany higher 
education enterprise today — residential (if relevant), administrative service, 
and parking as well as basic academic? 

Apart from factors inherent within the institution, such as the above, are con- 
siderations relating to the system of higher education as a whole. The state may wish 
to place enrollment constraints on institutions as a matter of policy, in the belief that 
education of quality is promoted in institutions that do not grow beyond some particu- 
lar size; or in order to disperse college programs and facilities through the state rather 
than concentrate them in a limited number of places; or in order to provide new types 
of institutions In lieu of promoting growth in the older colleges. 

For most of the histo r y of higher education, colleges and universities "just 
grew." The earliest statewide effort to establish size guidelines for institutional and 
systemwide planning was made in the California Master Plan of 1960. Minimum, op- 
timum, and maximum numbers of full-time students were recommended as follows: 



Type of Institution 


Minimum 


Optimum 


Maximum 


Junior Colleges 


400 


3,500 


6,000 


State Colleges „ 








In densely populated areas 


5,000 


10,000 


20,000 


Outside metropolitan centers 


3,000 


8,000 


12,000 


University campuses 


5,000 


12,500 


27,500 
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State Colleges 
In densely populated areas 
Outside such areas 
University campuses 



Fuli-T ime Students 
Minimum Maximum 



900 


5,000- 7,500 


5,000 


17,500-20,000 


3,000 


9,500-12,000 


5,000 


25,000-27,500 



that economies of operation "begin when a 



A California study in 1964 stated 

range of between 3,000 and 5,000 students are being served by a state college." 

For a university the report indicated a range of 5,000 to 7,000 students. ^ 

Subsequently several other state coordinating bodies have studied questions re- 
lating to size and in some cases have established size planning guidelines. A task 
force drawn primarily from colleges and universities appointed by the coordinating 
board in Illinois (1966) declined to state optimum sizes for institutions but advised 
that new four-year commuter colleges should be established only if they would attain 
2,500 FTE within four years and 5,000 FTE within eighth Concepts shaping the pro- 
visional master plan in Tennessee (1969) call for a minimum size for state colleges of 
3,000; they call for a maximum size for the University of Tennessee (Nashville) of 

27.000 to 28,000, and for Memphis State University of 25,000. The Texas master 
plan (1969) proposed no minimum or maximum size for state colleges but its recom- 
mendation for the establishment of six new baccalaureate institutions assured that each 
of the six would enroll at least 2,000 (headcount) students by the third year of opera- 
tion. In the third year the median size of these six colleges would be 3,900. For 
universities, no general size criteria were proposed, but limitations were established 
for the University of Texr, (Austin) at 35,000 and for the University of Houston at 
30,000. Studies in Mis -ouri and Michigan are reported which suggest a minimum of 

3.000 FTE for four-year colleges.^ The Coordinating Council for Higher Education in 
Wisconsin has proposed a limitation of the University at Madison to 42,000. 



2 

California State Department of Education, A Master Plan for Higher Education 
in California , 1960-1975 (Sacramento, 1960, pp, 111-112; CCHE, The Mas ter 
Plan Five Years Later (No. 1024, March 1966), p. 16. 

3 

California's Need for Addi tional Centers of PubHc Higher Education, 

December 1964, p. 13. " ~~ 

^Master Plan Committee L, op. cit., p 2. 

^Richard Browne, Background Papers Prepared for the Advisory Committee to 
the State Councirpf Higher Education for Virginia (1969). 
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20,000 

12,000 

27,500 



In the two-year sector, California's present guideline of a minimum of 900 
full-time students is comparable to that of Texas (1,000 FTE by the fifth year). It is 
substantially larger than the minimum figure of 500 in Minnesota, but both California 
and Texas coordinating boards have recognized the need for exceptions to their larger 
numbers, in order that relatively sparsely settled areas might be accommodated. In 
its recent report, The Open-Door Colleges, Policies for Community Colleges , the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education concluded "that, for the sake of quality of 
program, economy of operation, and easy availability; state plans should provide for 
community colleges generally ranging in size from about 2,000 to 5,000 daytime stu- 
dents, except in sparsely populated areas where institutions may have to be somewhat 
smaller, and in very large cities, where they may have to be somewhat larger" 

(page 29). The Commission is unfortunately imprecise in saying whether it refers to 
full-time or total numbers of students. 
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Size 
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It seems apparent that, though the number of students required to mount an 
acceptable range of two-year or baccalaureate programs on a reasonably efficient basis 
can be calculated, the present state of knowledge of educational outcomes and of cost 
elements, together with the large number of variables in program, locational circum- 
stances and other factors, does not permit the derivation of authoritative guidelines to 
optimum or maximum size. Maximum sizes set for certain institutions in Tennessee, 
Texas, and Wisconsin, and in California as well, appear to reflect the sizes the insti- 
tutions have already attained rather than objective criteria. 

It is of interest to note that 42 U.S. universities which are members of the 
prestigious Association of American Universities range in size from 1,520 at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology to 58,304 at the University of Minnesota; and that the 
median of the group falls between the University of Colorado (18,280) and Columbia 
University (main division; 17,459)— all numbers being Fall 1968 headcount for the 
main campus. Moreover of the largest 21, 17 are public institutions while of the 
smallest 21, 18 are private. The smallest public institution in the group enrolled 
15,601 students In Fall 1968 (University of North Carolina). 

Though it is not possible to prove with objective facts that any particular num- 
ber represents an “optimum" for institutions of a type, or even for an individual insti- 
tution, there remains strong reason to establish size concepts for all institutions. 

When a college plans its programs, facilities, staffing, and longrange development ac- 
cording to a size concept it can avoid costly changes, whether in steam lines or in 
library additions, and thus achieve greater quality with resources which will always be 
United in relation to need. An institution can, as it were, make a size concept its 
optimum through effective planning and managing. Moreover, planning for a total 
system which will meet the needs of the people of the state can proceed only on the 
basis of understandings of how large particular institutions v/ill be. Thus, though par- 
ticular size concepts cannot be objectively proven "right," it remains advantageous 
both to the state system as a whole and to each institution individually that size tar- 
gets be established for planning purposes on the basis of the best evidence and judg- 
ment that can be mustered. 

While a size planning concept should represent the best possible decision as to 
ultimate size, the number should remain subject to change in the face of evidence 
that a decision to change will contribute to educational effectiveness and promote wise 
allocation of resources, for. the institution and for the system as a whole, and that it 
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will do so to greater advantage than the alternatives. Moreover institutions should be 
encouraged, within any concept of size, to find ways to use facilities with greater 
efficiency. This means that within a concept of maximum size for facilities planning 
purposes, institutions may be encouraged to enroll additional students so long as it is 
clear that doing so is the result of operating efficiencies and does not of itself make 
a case for additional space. 



Size Concepts for Planning 



Many but not all of the Colorado institutions have in fact been building their 
campuses against size concepts which, thor -h not viewed as ultimates, have been es- 
tablished with deliberation. 
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A target size for planning does not mean thaf any new program cr building 
approved for a campus will immediately, or perhaps ever, be developed for that total 
number. The target size means that as growth occurs and additional facilities can be 
developed, they wlii be so located on the campus and so designed that if and wh*n 
the campus reaches the planned ultimate, each facility will relate to others In a co- 
herent total pattern. Utilities will be sized and roads and walkways will be located 
in reference to the planned maximum. H ‘/ever at no point will programs or buildings 
be provided for an enrollment larger thor i be fully justified at the time such addi- 
tions are planned. 

In preparation for determinations ng to a statewide higher education plan, 
the Commission in May 1968 requested • i institution or governing board to advise 

whether it had identified an optimum si: for on-campus instruction; what considera- 

tions had entered into that determinate ‘ made, or what factors would point to par- 
ticular enrollment targets if no such de on had been made. 

Subsequently, in presenting its preliminary proposals in December 1969 (Plan - 
ning for the 1 970's — Preliminary Report), the Commission proposed enrollment lini ta— 
tions for planning purposes.” it based its proposals both upon responses to the questions 
it had addressed to the colleges and upon other official documents filed with the Com- 
mission such as campus master plans and program plans for major buildings such as li- 
braries and student centers. However the Commission emphasized that it anticipated 
opportunities to review the suggested numbers with the institutions and governing boards. 
There has oeen a great deal of discussion of these numbers during the interim. In most 
cases, on the basis of plans which have been reviewed by the governing boards and 
Commission specific size targets have been agreed upon. In several cases the Commis- 
sion has left this matter open for determination at the conclusion of studies still in 
progress. 

Size concepts for planning are proposed by the Commission in the following 
paragraphs; the numbers are summarized in Table 7 (following). It should be made 
clear that the Commission's size concepts do not include a prediction that institutions 
will reach their proposed ultimate size at any particular date, for example 1980. Esti- 
mation of what future enrollments in each institution will be as of certain future dates 
will be discussed further below. 

Maximum sizes for planning purposes are given in "headcount students" and in 
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